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THE CAMEL. 
Camel, thou art good and mild, 
Might’st be guided by a child; 
Thou wast made for usefulness, 
Man to comfort and to bless. 
Thou dost clothe him, thou dost feed, 
Thou dost lend to him thy speed, 
And through wilds of trackless sand, 
In the hot Arabian land, 
Where no rock its shadow throws, 
Where no pleasant water flows, 
Where the hot air is not stirred 
By the wing of singing bird, 
There thou goest, untired and meek, 
Day by day, and week by week. 
And when week by week is gone, 
And the traveller journeys on 
Feebly, when his strength is fled, 
And his hope and heart are dead, 
Camel, thou dost turn thine eye 
On him kindly, soothingly, 
As if thou wouldst, cheering, say, 
‘Journey on for this one day! 
Do not let thy heart despond, 
There is water yet beyond ; 
I can scent it in the air; 
Do not let thine heart despair.’ 








Narrative. 








CARELESS JULIA. 


Susan and Julia were sisters. They 
slept ina room together, where they had 
verything neat and pretty. Their mother 
ad given them a little bureau, in which 
were four drawers for their clothes. They 
had also closets in which to hang their 
dresses and cloaks, and boxes to keep their 
hatsin. They were always dressed just 
like when their things were new, but in 
* short time no one who met them in the 
street could think they were sisters, for one 
voked so neat and pretty, the other so 
ety shabby. Julia’s blue bonnet looked 
Ke a soiled white one, because she seldom 
put it into her box, but would leave it for 

hole days on a table or in the window 
eat She seldom had more than one 
ove, and often none at all, because she 

ould throw them down when she came 
nto the house, and so could not tell where 
) look for them when next she went out. 
ler kid slippers were nearly worn out by 
faring them to school when she could 
ot find her thick ones. Het pretty cash- 
tte shaw] had a large darn on the shoul- 

*, where it had been torn by hanging it 
anail, when it should have been folded 

P carefully and laidin her drawer. Every 

ing which belonged to Julia had the same 

led, faded, or worn out look. 

Susan paid great attention to all these 

ttle things which her sister so sadly neg- 

ted; so at the end of the season she still 

Oked neat and clean, while Julia often 

to stay at home from church till her 

“, Worn mother could get new things 

ade forher. Aside from this great fail- 

gy was a good kind child. She did 

ve to grieve her mother, and often 





said she meant to do better for the future, 
and get rid of her careless habits. 

These little girls lived in the country, 
but as their father was not a farmer, they 
did not have sheep and calves, although 
they had some hens and doves, ot’, which 
they were very fond. One day their fa- 
ther came in and said, ‘I have just been 
buying . ¢ flock of sheep.’ 

‘Oh! oh! cried both the little sisters at 
once, ‘do please to give us each a little 
lamb.’ ‘I was going to tell you,’ said the 
kind father, ‘that the sheep are to be sold 
again to-morrow, but there are two pure 
White lambs which I should like very much 
to keep for my little daughters. But if 
the mothers are driven away, they will 
want a great deal of care; they must be 
fed like children twice or three times a day, 
led out to the field in the morning, and 
home again at night.’ 

‘We will promise to do all this and a 
great deal more, dear father, if you will 
but give us the lambs,’ said the children. 
‘Oh yes,’ said the father, ‘ you now think 
so, but in a few weeks you may grow weary 
of the lambs, and seek other amusement. 


Then the lambs will suffer from hunger, or_ 


be left to die in the cold fields. I cannot 
allow John to have any care of them, be- 
cause he has as much work now as he can 
do, and it would be a very cruel thing to 
neglect a poor little lamb, too young to 
take care of itself. When he said this, 
he looked at Julia, who hung down her 
head, for she knew that her father feared 
to trust her with a lamb. So she went 
close up to his side, and said, ‘ Dear father, 
I know that I am very careless with my 
books and my clothes, but I hope you do 
not think I could be so cruel as to let a deay 
little lamb suffer. I will try to be a better 
child in every thing if you will but give me 
the lamb.’ Then the father promised them 
the lambs, but told them the first time one 
was not fed, or was left in the field at night, 
it should be sold. 

In the morning a young man led the 
lambs into the barn and tied them to a post. 
Then he drove the sheep all away. The 
little girls went out to see the lambs, but 
they were crying most pitifully. They 
patted them, and said many kind words to 
them, which I fear the lambs did not un- 
derstand. Then Susan said, ‘ Oh, sister, 
I think they are crying because they are 
tied with these stiff ropes.* Let us go in 
and find softer strings; mamma will give 
us some.’ So off they ran, and Susan 
found just what she wanted very soon, and 
ran back to the barn intending to give her 
sister half.of it, if she had not found one 
so soft. But what do you think Julia was 
doing when her sister went in? She had 
got the rope off Betty’s neck, and was ty- 
ing her to the post with the clean blue sash 
her mamma had given her to wear with 
her white dress. ‘Oh dear, sister,’ cried 
Susan, ‘do take it off before any one sees 
it, and rise with your clean dress from off 
the dirty barn floor.’ Julia did as her sis- 
ter told her, and as she was tying her 
lamb with the string Susan had given her, 
she said, ‘ Susan, you are only eleven years 
old, and yet you behave just like mamma. 
In two years I shall*be as old as you are 
now; can’t you teach me to be like you?’ 
‘Yes,’ said Susan; ‘I can if you will do all 
I bid you do.’ Julia promised to do as 
her sister told her, and having fed the 
lambs, and spread down hay for them to 
lie upon, they went into the house. After 
tea, Susan told Julia to go up to bed alone, 
as she wished to sit up half an hour later 
than her usual time. Julia began to ob- 
ject to this, but in a moment she smiled 


| think she was quite a lady. 





and said, ‘I will do so.’ She was very 
weary and soon fell asleep. When Susan 
came up, she found Julia’s clean dress 
lying on the floor. Her shoes lay on a 
chair, and her apron and stockings on the 
bed. The whole room, which Susan had 
put in good order, was now in sad _ confu- 
sion. Susan called her sleeping sister very 
loudly till she wakened her, and then told 
her to get up and put all her things in 
their proper places. Julia rubbed her eyes, 
and refused to get up. ‘ Very well,’ said 
Susan, ‘ then I shall not try to make you a 
lady, like mamma.” She then arose and 
put away all her things, and for many days 
did just as her sister wished her to; so 
that she looked so neat herself, and kept 
her room in such order, that she began to 
But she had 
one or two sorrowful lessons yet to take 
before she was cured.of her careless habits. 

Soon after this, a little friend came to 
visit her, and the china tea-set which her 
grandma had sent her was taken out on 
the lawn to play with. They hada very 
happy afternoon, and when the tea bell 
rang, Julia said, ‘ We will leave our dishes 
here now, and after tea we will wash them 
and put them away.’ But after tea, Julia 
asked the little girl up stairs to see the 
dolls, and the dishes were forgotten. It 
was quite dark when the child was sent for 
to go home, and as Julia was very tired, 
she went to bed without waiting for her 
sister, but not till she had put her clothes 
in their proper places. Soon her sister 
came up and awakened her, saying, ‘ Julia, 
have you fed your lamb to-night, and put 
it in the pen?’ ‘Oh no,’ said the little 
weary Julia, ‘ why did you not do it when 
you fed your own and brought her home ?’ 
* Because, dear sister,’ said Susan, ‘ father 
forbade me to attend to your larb at all.’ 
‘Oh dear, dear,’ cried Julia, ‘if pa should 
know it what would he say? Oh dear, my 
sweet little Betty will be sold to-morrow, 


| and it will break my heart to think of her 





every time I see you with Nanny in your 
arms. What shall J do?’ 

‘I will tell you what to do,’ said Susan. 
‘ Jump up as soon as you can, for a light 
snow is just beginning to fall, and Betty 
will be chilled to death. Pa and ma are 
out, but kind John is in the kitchen, and I 
am sure he will go into the field with you 
ifyou ask him.’ ‘That will be easier 
than to see dear father displeased and Betty 
sold,’ said Julia; so she rose, and after 
dressing herself, put on her thick plaid 
shawl and her India rubber shoes, and 
wént down stairs. John was resting after 
his hard day’s work. When she asked 
him to take a lantern and go with her, 
the kind man said he would go alone and 
bring Betty home safely in his arms. 

‘But John,’ said Julia, ‘ my father said 
I must never ask you to do any thing for 
my lamb without his consent.’ 

‘But he will never know it, Miss Julia,’ 
said John, ‘I'll never tell him.’ 

‘I would not deceive my father,’ said 
Julia; ‘that would be far worse than being 
so careless as to forget poor Betty.’ 

So John put on his thick coat and led 
the little girl along till they came to the 
field. As soon as he lifted her over the 
fence, they could hear the poor half-starved 
lamb bleating most piteously. John took 
Betty in his arms, but she trembled so 
that he said Julia had better carry her 
under her warm shawl. They soon reach- 
ed the large gate which opened on the 
lawn, and Julia was just about to thank 
John for going with her, when as he closed 
the gate and took a few steps forward, 
crash! crash! crack! went something be- 


neath John’s heavy foot. He stopped, and 
Julia cried out, ‘Oh, John, you’ve stepped 
on my beautiful china dishes and broken 
them all to pieces.’ ‘ Indeed,’ said poor 
John, ‘I’m very sorry for that, but I was 
not looking for china dishes beneath my 
feet. I think, Miss Julia, your ma keeps 
er dishes in a closet.’ Julia felt the re- 
buke, and said, ‘ Well, John, I don’t think 
I shall ever need another lesson on care- 
lessness after the two I have had to-night.’ 
When they got into the hotse they found 
a good fire to warm themselves by, and 
Sally, the kind girl who lived with Julia’s 
mother, had a warm supper all ready for 
Betty. She saw that Julia was trying to 
get over her careless ways, and wished to 
encourage her. Susan was waiting for her 
sister, and kindly offered to feed and warm 
Betty, while Julia was taking off her 
snowy shawl. When this was done, and 
Julia was warming herself, ‘Of course, 
sister,’ said Susan, ‘you brought in your 
china tea-set from the lawn before tea.’ 
The poor little girl rose and threw her 
shawl once again around her saying, 
‘Please to take your lantern once more, 
John, it shall ‘be the last time you or Sally 
shall be troubled by my carelessness.’ 
John smiled, and did as he was asked, and 
in a few moments they returned with the 
dishes. A cup and saucer only were 
bioken, and not all, as she had feared. 

In the morning, little Julia confessed to 
her mother all that had happened the night 
before. The mother had seen with joy the 
effort her child was making to overcome a 
great fault, and readily forgave what she 
hoped would be her last acts of careless- 
ness. Inthe morning Betty was as well 
and as lively as Nanny, but Julia had 
learned a lesson she never forgot. She was 
from that time an altered child. 

{ Green Leaves from Oak Wood. 


Descriptive. 














THE MAGIC OF MUSIC. 


The sprightly correspondent of the Na- 
tional Intelligencer who is _ travelling 
through Syria, and at last accounts had 
reached the ancient city of Baalbsck or 
Heliopolis, gives the following description 
of the effect which his flute and the negro 
melody had upon the descendants of Ish- 
mael : 

In travelling through Syria, as in cther 
parts of the world, I always carried my 
flute with me, to relieve the lonely hours at 
night, and excite a social feeling among the 
natives. I had fluted my way after the 
fashion of Goldsmith, through many a diffi- 
culty ; and now I was resolved to see what 
the magic of music would do in removing 
the prejudices of the Arabs. As soon asit 
was dark, we had a good fire lit in the cor- 
ner, and pulling off our shoes, as custom re- 
quired, we spread our mats close by, and 
sat down cosily to énjoy the cheerful fire, 
my friends (the Southerner and the Eng- 
lish captain) smoking their chibouks, while 
I brought forward my knapsack, and began 
putting the pieces of my flute together. 
The Arabs, who had begun to crowd in, 
was greatly interested in the strange instru- 
ment that J was getting under way; and 
Yusef, who was rather proud of his civiliza- 
tion, sat by enjoying their remarks, and 
giving us a running interpretation. Some 


thought it was a sort of pistol, with a large 
touchhole ; but this notion was ridiculed by 
the more knowing ones, who said it was 
plain to see that it was a new fashioned 





pipe, ‘and that they would soon see me 
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put the bowl to it, and begin to smoke. | much care, I composed quite a lengthy 


At last I got all the pieces adjusted, and 
commanding silence by a mysterious motion 
of the hand, commenced playing that clas- 
sical air of ‘ Old Zip Coon,’ which I dare 
say was never heard before among the ruins 
of Baalbeck. There was the most breath- 


| 


| myself, ‘ Why I knew it would be just so. 


narrative, entitled ‘ The Two Voices,’ gave 
it to my friend, and she sent it to Mr. 
Willis. Several weeks passed away, and 
I heard nothing about my article. I was 
too proud to ask any questions, and told 


less attention on all sides, interrupted only | I knew it would never be published!’ But 


by the suppressed exclamation of Tahib! 
Tahib ! (Gopd, good.!) when I blew a very 
shrill or false note; and soon the women 
and children from the neighboring houses 
began to crowd in, and there was gradually 
a larger circle formed around the room, the 
audience squatting down in rows, till there 
was scarcely space enough left to breathe. 
I blew away with all my might, for not 
only was I excited with the success of my 
experiment, but rather inspired with the 
music I was making, which I assure you 
was not bad. The -familiar airs of home 
made me sentimental, and I merged into 
the doleful air ‘Give me back my heart 
again!’ which was a miserable failure; not 
a damsel seemed disposed to listen to it. 
They commenced in the very middle of the 
most pathetic strain to call for ‘Old Zip 
Coon.’. When I had ended there was no 
end of the tahibs. Coon was a decided hit. 

In order to vary the entertainments, si- 
lence was commanded again, and Yusef 
was desired to explain that there would be 
a song; that it was a song of an old black 
gentleman who lived in America, who was 

.a pacha among the blacks; that he was 
called Uncle Ned because he was so vener- 
able, and, being very old, the hair all fell 
out of his head, and there was no hair at 
all in the place where the hair ought to 
grow; that he had’nt any eyes to see with, 
and consequently was as blind as a post or 
stone wall, or anything else that is suppos- 
ed to be deficient in eyes; that he neither 
had teeth toeat bread with, and he had to 
let the bread alone and eat something else ; 
that his fingers were as long as canes in 
the brake, which was about an average of 
sixteen feet; and eventually, that one day 
when he was out in the field, a horrible 
monster, called Grim Death, came along and 
caught him by the heel and carried him 
away, and he was never heard of any more, 
except in this song, wHich was written in 
commemoration of these facts. 

Thereupon, having excited the most pro- 
found interest in the history of Uncle Ned, 
I launched forth into the song, keeping as 
near the tune as possible, and going through 
allthe motions descriptive of the baldness 
of his head, the absence of his teeth, and 
the length of his fingers. Atlength, when 
I arrived at the final catastrophe, when 
Grim Death seized the old gentleman by 
the heel, I made a sudden motion at the 
heel,of one worthy who was sitting near 
by, completely upsetting him with fright, 
and causing a laugh from the audience that 
seemed us if it would never come to an end. 
It was the best hit ofthe evening, and com- 
pletely removed all constraint. 

The women had gradually uncovered 
their faces, and the men were in such good 
humor that they paid no attention to it; 
and we were all as jovial as possible— 
showing that people all over the world are 
pretty much the same by nature ; and that 
there are few faces so barbarous as not to 
be moved by music and a spirit of socia- 
bility. 








Moral Tales. 
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PORTFOLIO—No. 21. 


By “AUNT FANNY.” 





THE 


Aunt Fanny is in close conversation with 
a female friend in her own chamber. The 
friend has proposed that AuntFanny should 
write an article for the Youth’s Companion. 
Aunt Fanny never having dreamed of do- 
ing such an audacious thing as to write for 
publication, is suitably horrified. ‘ I write!’ 
she exclaims, in. unfeigned astonishment. 
‘Nobody would ever print it!’ So her 
friend argued the point with her, assuring 
her that it required no very huge intellec- 
tual power, to write for such a child’s pa- 
per. (We beg Mr. Willis’ pardon for our 
friend’s mistake) and pledging her sacred 
word that it would be printed. So Aunt 
Fanny, with a trembling heart, sat down 
to her little round table to perform the 
great achievement. It was many years 
ago, but I remember the pleasant sun-light 
fell on the little table, and that I rose and 
lowered the white window curtain. With 


{ 


} 








reiterate this as I might, there was lurking 
in the bottom of my heart, a little feeling 
of disappointment. 

One cold autumn day, while I was stand- 
ing in a chair washing windows, a little 
girl came in with a copy of the Youth’s 
Companion. Idescended from my eleva- 
tion, wiped my hands, took it, and there 
was my ‘* Two Voices.’ Oh how delightful 
it was to see it all in print! 
experience such pleasure from seeing my- 
self in black and white again, I am sure. 
And this was the commencement of my 
interest in the Youth’s Companion. How 
much stuff have I scribbled for it since ? 

It is well to inculcate something useful, 
and I take this opportunity of advising my 
young friends to acquire a legible hand at 
school. I always scribbled over a page as 
rapidly as possible, with little regard to 
turns and crooks, and in consequence ac- 
quired a bad habit of writing carelessly, 
which remains to this day. I thought it of 
no consequence then; but when I read one 
of my articles, none too good as it first 
stood, but which has been misunderstood, 
and misprinted, I wish I had attended a 
little more to my writing lessons. Write 
slowly and with care. Learn to form each 
letter distinctly, and properly, however 
long it may take you, or however weari- 
sume itmay be. You will never regret it, 
for a legible hand is an accomplishment 
you will value highlyin after life. 

To the Readers of the Companion. 

I have so often thought of you, my dear 
friends, and written, or rather talked to 
you so much, that I feel quite a strong per- 
sonal interest in your welfare. You are 
not mere abstractions to me, without form 
or feature, but actual, living boys and girls, 
whose faces gather about me when I sit 
down to write, and whose eyes greet me 
with a pleasant smile of recognition. 
When I open the lid of my desk and take 
out a sheet of very white clean-looking pa- 
per, and dip my pen into the little inkstand 
at the corner, many a bright, familiar face 
peeps out, and I hear you say, ‘So you've 
come again, Aunt Fanny! Sometimes I 
fancy you look pleased to see me, and 
sometimes I fear I hear ‘ Oh that tiresome 
Auft Fanny—will she never stop ? 

Whichever feeling you entertain, my 
friend, I shall not probably talk with you 
again for some little time. You will have 
time to rest before we meet again, and in 
the mean time, will enjoy your other 
friends. ‘The Exile,’ will tell you many 
pleasant things about her childhood and 
later years, in her own entertaining man- 
ner, for if she ‘has not Aunt Fanny’s 
knack,’ she certainly has a much better one 
of her own; and Estelle, whose persevering 
efforts merit all praise, will speak wisely, 
as she is wont to do; and others who-love 
children will tell you of what they have 
done and thought. 

I shall always read the little paper; it 
is a very interesting one to me; partly, I 
suppose, because I am so well acquainted 
with you all, and partly that it is a very 
good and entertaining little paper. Be the 
cause what it may, I often allow the Tri- 
bune and Messenger to lie unopened till I 
have glanced my eye over its unpretending 
little pages. Thisis a weakness doubtless; 
the same weakness which frequently leads 
me to prefer chatting with a child, to a 
grave, sensible man or woman. 

In closing this series, 1 cannot refrain 
from expressing my gratitude for the 
kindness your Editor and some of his cor- 
respondents have manifested toward me. 
It would be affectation in me to say I am 
indifferent to the approbation of the young- 
estof you. IfI stroke our old grey pussy, 
I like to see her look as if she enjoyed be- 
ing stroked, and if I talk to a little baby, 
I am delighted if she laughs back an ap- 
proving notice. Certainly then, if I write, 
however poorly, to the boys and girls who 
read this paper, I am glad to know they 
enjoy it. Iwishto please them, and my 
heart is warmed and touched, when they 
tell me they are pleased. 

One day last winter, the Companion was 
brought to meas I lay inbed. I had been 





quite ill, and was then unable to sit up. 


I shall never | 


Cousin Lizzie laid it before me, saying, 
| * There is your precious paper. I thought 
| it might do you good!’ Now, I must con- 
| fess in passing, that my dear cousin Lizzie, 
, among her many excellencies, has never 
| possessed a very proper appreciation and 

admiration of my pet paper, and there 
| was the slightest little bit of a curl about 
| her lipas she said this, and. her bright eyes 
| were full of mischievous mirth. HoweVer, 
| different persons have a right to different 
tastes, and I was really very glad indeed to 
| see my old friend’s familiar face, once more. 
; I was not strong enough to read much, 
| but unfolded it, and as I did so, my eye 
| fell on ‘ Aunt Fanny’s’ name, and 1 read 
| the assurance thit a nice little girl up in 
| Cornwall, Vermont, had enjoyed Aunt Fan- 

ny’s letters, and her brothers and sisters 
| too. Was it wrong to be gratified by this ? 
| Idon’t know, I only know that it filled my 
| eyes with sweet tears, and my heart with 
| gratitude, that any of my poor words should 
| have gone into that distant family and 
given them pleasure, as they sat about 
| their winter fire. Could it be true? It 
| was s@ pleasant, as I lay on that sick bed, 
| to believe that had ever given a human 
| being pleasure! So my dear Miss Mary 
,; Wooster, I thank you for your ckeering as- 
surance, and for brightening my sick room 
thus. Whenever any young readers speak 
of me personally, I give them credit for a 
kind, warm heart, and to all who have thus 
spoken, I return my most sincere thanks. 
I like to be approved, as I said before, and 
Iam not ashamed to ownit. But enough 
and more than enough of such selfish 
egotism. We shall meet again, I trust, 
with mutual pleasure, and in the meantime 
shall be under the protecton of Him, who 
cares for the youngest and feeblest of us 
all. He may remove some of us who now 
read this page, to a world of spirits before 
we meet; butif we love and trust him, He 
will keep and bless us there. It will not 
be sad to die, if He will go with us through 
‘the dark valley,’ for he is the kindest and 
|. best of friends. That we may all love him 
is the wish of your friend, Aunt Fanny. 


[We are happy to inform our readers, that 
though Aunt Fanny has closed the present 
series, we shall not be deprived of her valuable 
communications. ‘A rose by any other name 
will smell as sweet.’] 
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The chamber of sickness! ! 
gloomy light—its tip-toe tread—its hushed 
voices! all made a deep impression upon 





with its 


me. My poor friend Helen had been re- 
moved to the ‘sparechamber.’ It was the 
opposite side of the entry. I could just 
get a peep through the crack of the door, 
at the pale face of the little sufferer on 
that curtained bed, and now and then at the 
anxious faces of her attendants. I could 
hear the moaning tones, as she wandered 
in her troubled sleep. I could hear her 
speak her mother’s name, unconscious that 
she was near, and watching her every 
breath. Unconscious that she had flown 
on wings of love to her bedside, as soon 
as she got news of her illness, with the 
double grief of her dangerous condition, 
and absence from her home comforts. kL 
could hear her father’s step, as he paced to 
and fro in the room below, in agonizing 
suspense, awaiting the crisis of the fever. 
How long the hours seemed to him—the 
strong, active, business man, ‘vho had left 
all his interests at home, and with his 
heart full of sorrow and distress, hastened 
to his suffering child. A few days might 
bring him greater suffering—but still he 
hoped—and waited the event. Now and 
then, he would go up softly into the room, 
stand a moment at her bedside, hold her 
little thin hand in his, then turn and leave 
her without speaking, with the tears trick- 
ling down his cheek and despair written 
on his countenance. I ventured once to 
follow him into the parlor. I slipped my 
hand affectionately in his, and longed to 
speak a word of comfort, but knew not 
what tosay. He bent and kissed my fore- 
head asking me if I was the little girl Helen 
had spoken of in her letters home. On 
my telling him yes, he took me on his knee 
and we talked a long time. I told him 
how kind Helen had been to me, when I 


another day, that had it not been for her ] 
should have gone home. He asked me , 
thousand questions, and seemed never 
tired of talking about her, for she was hig 
darling only child, and he was afraid je 
had come there to see her die. J begged 
him not to say so, for I had not dreamed 
of such a thing, so ignorant was I of the 
symptoms of sickness. He told me he had 
sent for his family physician, and he would 
be there that night. I hoped everything 
from that, for 1 thought he must know 
more than a country doctor, and I had no 
patience to wait for his arrival. 

During these days of sadness, Miss |, 
my much loved teacher, was the greatest 
comfort to us all. Untiring in her attep. 
tions, she was always ready to do wha 
nobody else could. With the invaluable 
faculty of being a good nurse, she was jp. 
dispensable in the sick room. Her yer 
presence seemed to cheer and sustain the 
desponding parents. Through her kind. 
ness, I was permitted one day to remaip 
in the room for a few moments with Helen 
upon condition that I only looked at her 
without speaking a word. I always hadi 
bunch of flowers ready, that I had begge 
from neighboring gatdens to replenish th: 
vase that stood ona table near her bed. | 
longed to have her well enough to notic: 
them, to speak one word of affection tome. 
The days of sickness seemed months, | 
could’nt study—I could’nt amuse myself jy 
any way. I wanted to be useful—but | 
was too young to be of much service. [| dij 
at last hit upon one expedient. Two noisy 
boys ofthe doctors, who were badly gor. 
erned and always made a great uproz 
round the house out of school hours, | 
could beguile into quiet by reading or tel 
ing them stories. This was a good though: 
and all would thank me for it too. Onm 
first ttial, I succeeded after much parleyin 
in enticing them into the barn, and sez: 
ing ourselves on the hay mow, I amus 
them away from the house awhile ; but th 
restless beings soon got tired of their re 
traint, and I was at my wits end to deviv 
ways and means of keeping them still. | 
found Ihad set myself a hard task. The 
were both very unruly, but they had» 
deeming traits of character, and I by 
much from them rather than give up 
plan. I succeeded in making the them li 
me, snd that surely was an important poi! 
gained. Finally, I had a reward of 
labor, gained a certain control over then 
and was often called upon to help the 
out of their difficulties and settle the 
quarrels even when their father and moth 
were present. 

I had counted the hours till the oth 
doctor came. The two consulted togethe: 
That night was the turn of the fever;! 
morning found life remaining, there wi 
hope. And what a night was that! ‘\ 
sleep to the eyes nor slumber to the eyeli 
but intense, racking anxiety, for ev 
member of the household. 

Worn out with broken rest, a few m 
ments before day break, I had in spite | 
myself, fallen asleep, when Miss L’ wi 
had watched all night, came into my 10 
and laying her hand gently on my @ 
awoke me saying, ‘ Dear Anna, we hy 
Helen is reviving, she has roused up 
called her mother! Oh can we be 
thankful?! She may yet be saved;’ ! 
falling on her knees at my bedside with! 
hand in hers, returned most devout thal 
to our Heavenly Father for this token 
good, and most earnestly did she plead 
the precious life. Shall I ever forget th 
prayer? ‘It must be heard,’ thought 
Nothing among all the reminiscences of 
school days, impressed me like the soles 
ity of thatmoment. The sweet submis 
expression of her lovely face—the inte 
earnestness of her tones—the tears ¥ 
her cheek—she seemed like an angel, 
knew her prayer would be answered. 

Each hour brought fresh encouragem 
lessened the burden at my heart, and ¢ 
new joy to the afflicted varents. + 
many days of tender care, and faithful 2 
ing, the greatest of earthly blessings he! 
was restored to the loved one. — The pr’ 
was answered. Anna Harriett 

ene 


INFLUENCE OF A NEWSPAPE 

A school teacher who has been engi 

a long time in his profession, and witne 

the influence of a newspaper upo? 

minds of a family of children, writes to 
Ogdensburg Sentinel as follows: 








was so homesick I thought I could not stay 


I have found it to be a universal 
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without exception, that those scholars of 

both sexes, and of all ages, who have had 

access to newspapers at home when com- 
ared with those who have not, are 

1. Better readers, excelling in ptonoun- 
ciation and emphasis, and consequently 
read more understandingly. 

2. They are better spellers, and define 
words with greater case and accuracy. 

3. They obtain a practical knowledge 
of geography in almost half the time it re- 
quires others, as the newspaper has made 
them familiar with the location of the im- 


portant places and nations, and their gov- 


ernments and dvuings on the globe. 

4, They are better grammarians, for hav- 
ing become so familiar with every variety 
of style in the newspapers, from the com- 
mon place advertisement to the finished and 
classical oration of the statesmen, they 
more readily comprehend the meaning of 
the text, and consequently analyze its con- 
struction with accuracy. 

5. ° They write better compositions using 
better language, containing more thoughts, 
more clearly and connectedly expressed. 

6. Those young men who for years 
have been readers of the newspapers, are 
always taking the lead in the debating , 
societies, exhibiting a muvre_ extensive 
knowledge upon a greater variety of sub- 
jects and expressing their views with great- 
er fluncy, clearness and correctness, in 
their use of language. 








Nurserv. 








THE WRECK. 

‘Oh, what a nice place this is to sail our 
little ship in!’ exclaimed Louis. ‘ Alice, 
if you just push it off from the bank, I'll 
stand here on the rock and keep it from go- | 
ing too far.’ 

‘It may be we had better wait for George, 
Louis. Remember what mother said about 
the danger of the ship’s being carried away 
in the falls.’ 

‘Oh, never fear that. I'll take care; 
we are not quite so silly as mother thinks 
weare; and I don’t believe George will 
come at all this afternoon.’ 

‘Well, it will not do to go home with- 
out seeing our ship sail. So you get 
ready to catch it. Shall I push it off right 
here, or over there ?’ 

‘Push it from where you stand, Alice, 
that is the best place.’ 

The little vessel glided gracefully into 
the water ona mimic wave, to the great de- 
light of the children, who clapped their 
hands, and almost screamed for joy. Louis 
caught it as it sailed up to the rock, which 
he called a wharf, and launched it back to 
Alice. Thus they played a good while, 
sending it back and forward to each other. 
It kept a straight course, and did not seem 
in any danger until the last time, when } 
Louis pushed it a little too far out. It 
drifted into the current, and soon trembled 
on the brink of the waterfall! 

‘Don’t, brother, don’t! Mother said, 
you must not venture into danger !’ shriek- 
ed Alice, raising her arm to hold back her 
brother, who, heedless of the deep water, 
was preparing to wade in to rescue his frail 
ship, but before she had finished, a second 
wave carried the little vessel over the falls 
into the foaming stream below, where it 
lay on its beam-ends, and no way to pre- 
vent its becoming a total wreck. 

Alice burst into tears, and Louis almost 
forgot his own loss. in trying to console 
her. 

They went round to the stream below 
the falls, and looked long and anxiously for 
even some fragments of their ‘ dear little 
ship,’ but it was all in vain. 

We may smile at the deep interest a 
child manifests in his pets, or his play- 
things, while we forget that the little crea- 
ture values them as-highly as the man of 
wealth does his estates or his shipping. 
And perhaps the child is the wiser philoso- 
pher of the two; for he prizes that which 
contributes to his happiness, or loves it for 
its intrinsic beauty, while the man values 
what is a perpetual source of care and un- 
easiness, and yet adds little or nothing to 
the real enjoyment of life. 

Just as they were mournfully turning 
from the scene of shipwreck, they saw 
George Thompson coming towards them. 
George had a kind heart, and so, of course, 
a kind word forevery one. He heard their 
sad tale, and to comfort them, promised 
that if he could have time to spare, and 


some suitable wood, he would make an- 
other boat. This promise cheered them a 
little, but could not quite drive away their 
grief and disappointment ; besides, thought 
they, ‘no other can be half so beautiful as 
the one we have lost.’ 

Hand in hand, the disappointed adven- 
turers walked slowly home, and met their 
mother near the gate. 

‘Alice! Louis! What is the matter? 
You look as if you had been crying. Where 
is your little ship?’ With tears they own- 
ed their fully, and following their mother 
into the house, and sitting down, with one 
on each side of her, the following conver- 
sation ensued. 

‘Tell me, Louis, what do you think was 
the reason of your boat's being lost 
‘ Because, mother, I pushed it out too 
far.’ 

* And why did you do so, Louis ?” 

‘I thought there was no danger,’ 

‘Why did you think there was no dan- 
ger?’ 

* Because, mother, we pushed it out a 


great many times, safely, and we thought | 


we might send it a little farther; but then 
the stream caught it, and it went down.’ 
‘So the truth is, my dear children, you 


, were too confident in your own skill, and 


thought you could do very well without 
George’s assistance, although I advised you 


_ otherwise ; and one consequence of your 
| self-sufficiency is the loss of your ship. 


Thus many young persons, instead of 
asking, (or if they ask, instead of following) 
the advice and warnings of their friends 
who are older and wiser than they, rush 
headlong into folly, and think there is no 
danger, until they find themselves plunged 
into ruin. Others proceed slowly, but not 
less surely,—a little farther, and a little 
farther. First they disobey their parents 
and play truant. They think that because 
they are not immediately detected and pu- 
nished, they can always do so safely. So 
they grow up, and become worse and worse, 
till they finally prove vicious, worthless and 
miserable. 

There are others again who, without in- 
tending to do wrong, are led into sin and 


misery by the same road, but followed—‘ a 


little farther!’ "—[_Child’s Companion. 





Religion. 
PRESUMPTION.—a racr. 


Presumption does not exclusively belong 
to what are considered the abandoned clas- 
ses of society. It may often be seen, in its 
worst aspects, in moral, and apparently, 
genteel persons. Even timid maidens, who 
tremble in the shadow of a physical dan- 
ger, frequently exhibit the utmost daring 
in their treatment of God and religion. 
We remember such a maiden, and the 
catastrophe which trod swiftly on the heels 
of her presumption. 

She was a healthy looking girl, of per- 
haps eighteen summers. Removing to 
she was introduced to the Sunday school, 
by some acquaintances, and placed in the 
class of a truly spiritual and faithful teacher, 
who one Sabbath, shortly after her admis- 
sion, faithfully admonished her, and en- 
treated her toseek Christ. The girl ad- 
mitted the duty of immediate submission 
to God, and showed that she clearly com- 
prehended the consequences of an impenit- 
ent life. ‘ But,’ said she, ‘ I am determin- 
ed to enjoy the pleasures of life while I am 
young !” 

‘Yes you are young, but you may, 
nevertheless, be very near death!’ replied 
the teacher. 

‘No, Iam not. I am healthy and shall 
most likely live a long time; but any how, 
I don’t mean to seek religion yet. I shall 
take all the pleasure in life that I can,’ said 
she, with such bold and decided manner, 
that her teacher was discouraged and si- 
lenced. 

Two weeks from that Sabbath, we stood 
beside that maiden’s coffin, and spoke em- 
phatic words to her companions over her 
corpse! A violent disease had suddenly 
assaulted her, only ten days after her boast 
of having long to live. Its firsf blow de- 
throned reason; the next broke the golden 
bowl at the fountain of life ; and all guilty, 
unpardoned, and presumptuous as she was, 
she was hurried into the presence chamber 
of the Infinite. 

Such was herend. Thus impotently fell 
her presumings to the dust; and thus fear- 














fully sank her soul to destruction. And 


= 





thus perish all, who, with clear perceptions 
of the authority of God, persist in waging 
war upon him. 

Reader! art thou an impenitant sinner, 
wedded to thy pleasures, and recklessly 
tushing upon consequences? Be entreated 
in view of this example, to pause, to reflect, 
to repent, to embrace Christ, and to be 
saved !—{ Zion’s Herald. 














jarental. 
THRILLING INCIDENT. 


A correspondent of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, writing from Detroit, Michigan, 
under date of October 14, relates the fol- 
lowing: 








afterndon which filled the town with much 
excitement, and which called forth many a 
legend of the kind remembered by the 
oldest inhabitants. 

A few boys who had been out on a hunt- 
ing excursion called at one of their neigh- 
bor’s and began shooting at a mark. A 
little girl about eight years old, who had 
formerly had an illness that had affected 
her head, got alarmed at the firing and ran 
into the woods. 

Ina shorttime she was missed, and it 
was remembered that she had been seen 
running towards the woods, and conse- 
quently a search began. But night came 
on, and with it rain, which rendered further 
search for her that night impossible. Morn- 
ing came, and yet the little wanderer had 
not returned. Its frantic parents with one 
other child, made further search till the 
sun had passed the hour of twelve, and 
yet no tidings of the lost one were had. 
The neighborhood was alarmed, and dogs, 
horns, andevery instrument of the rustic 
kind, were marshalled for the search; but 
again night, with its Egyptian horrors, set 
in, without restoring the little cherished 
one. Minutes seemed hours with the dis- 
tracted mother. 

At length the long wished for morning 
came, and with it a hundred men and boys, 
who, notwithstanding the still continued 
storm, went forth into the depth of the 
woods, in search of the child, with an 
eagerness that was commendable beyond 
the compass of words to express; and yet 
again night set in and still the lost was 
not found. What the agonies of the mo- 
ther were, as the marshalled force returned 
without her little charge, tears, shrieks, 
groans, incoherent ejaculations, and a pic- 
ture of despair, can only portray, words 
are inadequate. Another dreadful night 
was passed. An increased force was raised, 
who marshalled themselves with the dawn 
of the Sabbath, before the door of the be- 
reaved parents. Prayers were offered to 
Almighty God, and the aid of heaven in- 
voked to direct in the search. The pre- 
liminaries being arranged, a long line was 
formed upon the section lines, and the 
march renewed. Hour after hour passed, 
and nota vestige of the missing one was 
discovered. 

Every tree, stump and log, possessing a 
suspicious cavity, underwent the closest 
scrutiny; every bush and thicket thickly 
foliaged, every fir and cradle knoll, was 
visited as the band pressed onward. Long 
and ardent was the search, and many fears 
for the lost little one were entertained. 
The sun had far passed the zenith, and 
hastening behind the western hill, when 
an-elderly man and son, partly discourag- 

ed, as well as wearied with the search, 
were drawn, as by the hand of an invisible 
pilot, in an opposite direction, far from the 
band; and while standing and discoursing 
upon the propriety of abandoning further 
search, a distant sound broke upon their 
ears. They hastened in the direction from 
which the sound proceeded, and having 
travelled as far as practicable, they halted 
and listened a few minutes very intently ; 
again that sound was heard, and turning a 
few steps in another direction, what was 
their surprise to behold the little object 
of their search sitting upon the ground, 
having just awakened and risen from a bed 
of leaves, which had collected by the side 
of an old log. There the little innocent 
sat, in her tattered dress, sobs and sighs 
heaved her little bosom, and large tears 
rolled down her swollen cheeks. 

As she caught the first glimpse of her 
deliverer, she asked for something to eat. 
‘Oh,’ said she, ‘I have been obliged to go 








to bed of nights without my supper ; please 


to give me something to eat.’ They took 
up the little sufferer, and started for home, 


_ which was about four miles distant. While 


passing through a snarl of tall grass, they 
asked the girl ifshe had passed through 
any such grass, ‘ Oh, yes,’ said she, ‘I have 
travelled a great way through much taller 
grass than this, and I would call for my fa- 
ther to come and get me, but he would not ; 


‘I would call for my mother to come and get 


me, but she would not ; ‘then I would call 
for my little brother, and he would not 
come after me. So I travelled on.’ On 
being then asked if she slept warm of night, 


| said‘ Yes; but the first night my little 


brother went to bed with me, and in the 


| night he pulled off all the clothes, so I got 


| cold.’ 
An incident occurred on last Thursday | 


Arrived in sight of the house, the 
distracted mother rushed forth, her haggard 
countenance now irradiated with the grati- 


, tude of heaven for the deliverance of her 











child; and as she received and pressed the 
little wanderer to her breast, exclaimed, 
* My daughter is safe.’ 











Obituary, 


ROSINA McG 


I sit down, my dear children, to address 
a few words to you about this dear little 
girl, who lett our world on this day week, 
aged 11 years. She was one who took a 
great interest in this paper. The pieces 
for children always claimed her attention. 
The last story she heard from its pages was 
an affecting narrative entitled, ‘ Sorrow on 
the Sea.’ Since that time, she has had to 
cross the river of Death. 

She had been sick for some weeks, but 
immediate danger was not apprehended un- 
til Wednesday, the 2th ult., when her dan- 
gerous symptoms increased to an alarming 
degree. She was spared, however, till 1 
o’clock on the morning of the 15th. 

When her father found that there was no 
hope of her recovery, he told her so. She 
had frequeutly asked him to pray for her 
before this, but she soon commenced crying 
to the Lord to have mercy on her, and give 
her a new heart, and prepare her for heaven, 
for Jesus Christ’s sake. O, it would have 
made you weep to have seen this precious 
child struggling through the dark rolling 
waves of Jordan, parched with fever, and 
panting for breath, striving to enter in at 
the straight gate. She said she was not fit 
for heaven; she was afraid of being lost, 
but through divine grace she was enabled 
to look to the Saviour who said, ‘ Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
Heaven.’ 

She had committed many passages of 
Scripture to memory during health, and I 
think she found them more precious than 
rubies, when the Lord laid his chastening 
hand upon her. Young as she was, she 
seemed to havea great conflict. The roar- 
ing lion pursued her to the stormy banks 
of the river, unwilling to give up the prey ; 
but the kind Shepherd was at hand to res- 
cue this precious lamb from the merciless 
foe, and carry her safely to everlasting bliss. 

Her mother was illin an adjoining room, 
whilst her child was enduring the agonies 
of death. ‘Ma,’ she called with a loud 
voice, ‘I want to bid her farewell, I think 
I'll go to-night.’ On being asked if she 
was going to heaven? She answered yes. 
She could not be gratified with the sight 
of her dear mother. 

O, it was affecting to hear her pray and 
talk in her own childish language— Lord 
fix a place for me, and make me fit to sit 
on a chair at thy right hand, for Jesus 
Christ’s sake. Amen.’ When her father 
spoke of her meeting her two little sisters 
in heaven, she said, ‘‘ Take these three 
little children,’ that’s what Jesus says.’ 
About the last thing she said was her favor- 
ite text, whichshe repeated distinctly after 
her father, halfan hour or so before she was 
taken from us. ‘ When I sit in darkness, 
the Lord shall be a light unto me.’ And 
we believe she found him so. 

It was feared from the nature of the dis- 
ease, that she would die hard, but we be- 
sought a prayer-hearing God, and blessed 
be: his holy name, he condescended to grant 
our petition and took her gently from us. 

What I wish to impress on my dear 
young readers, is the necessity of preparing 
for death during health. 

No doubt little Rosa promised herself 
many long years, but she was convinced on 
that night, that she was fragile as the flower 
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of the field; that the ‘ wind passeth over | 


and it is gone.’ 
that‘ the mercy of the Lord is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting upon them that fear 
Him.’—[ Episcopal Recorder. 
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NO. XXI. 


TOWER OF LONDON. 

The Tower is one of the sights of London, 
which is commonly visited soon after one’s ar- 
rival there. It is situated on the north bank 
of the Thames, at the extremity of the city— 
not of London, but of that small portion of it 
called the city. The space enclosed by the 
walls of the Tower, equals a little more than 
twelve acres. Within this space there are 
houses enough to constitute a small village. 
Thes eare occupied by those who are connected 
with the various public offices. Formerly, in 
the south eastern angle of the enclosure, the 
royal apartments were situated, for the Tower 
was the residence of royalty for more than five 
hundred years previous to the accession of 
Elizabeth. 

While we were waiting in the yard for the 
coming of the official, who was to conduct 
our party through such rooms as are shown to 
strangers, I examined the numerous pieces of 
cannon, which are kept as trophies of victory. 
Some of them were very singular in their ap- 
pearance, and some many hundred years’ old. 
Each had an inscription telling when and where 
it was taken. 

At length our conductor, an official covered 
with gold lace, took charge of us and led us 
through a great number of apartments, and ex- 
plained to us the objects they contained. I 
shall not pretead to describe them in detail, 
but sinply to mention some of the most inter- 
esting things I saw. 

The first, things that I saw, were the effigies of 
the English kings, from the time of William 
the conquerer, to George II, all on horesback, 
and clad in armour similar to that worn by them 
when they were alive. The suit in which the 
Prince of Orange is arrayed, is the one worn 
by Edward the black Prince at the battle of 
Cressy. This armour could resist the sword, 
and spear, and dart; but became useless when 
gun powder and ball came into use. There 
are, in the same room, a number of relics from 
the field of Waterloo. 

‘'The regalia or crown jewels, were the next 
most striking objects in the Tower. They are 
in the middle of a small room, and are placed 
for security, in an iron cage. You can thus 
come very near to them, but cannot touch them. 
There is the imperial crown, and one made 
specially for Queen Victoria, the golden scep- 
tre, the state crown, and a communion service, 
and several other articles of pure gold. The 
value of the articles in that iron cage, is not 
less than fifteen millions of dollats. Fifteen 
millions of dollars locked up, while thousands 
in the empire lack bread! Those articles of 
useless display would, if appropriated properly, 
give an education to every poor boy and girl 
in Great Britan. 

When the Queen opens or prorogues Parlia- 
ment, she wears her crown. Itis then taken 
by one of the officers of the Tower, to her 
palace privately. Our attendant informed us, 
that he took the crown to the Queen when she 
prorogued Parliament the week previous. I 
asked him if he was attended by a guard. 
‘No,’ he replied, ‘f£ placed it under my cloak, 
and took a common cab. No one who saw me 
in that cab would suppose I had a million anda 
half of dollars in my hand.’ 

In another room, I saw the trophies taken 
from the Spanish Armada, such as battle-axes, 
boarding pikes, &c., also the thumbscrews, and 
other instruments of torture, which they were 
to employ after England was in the power of 
the invaders! In the same room may be seen 
the axe with which Anna Boleyn’s head was 
cut off, and communicating with this room is 
the dark dungeon in which Sir Walter Raleigh 
was immured. 

Some parts of the Tower, once the abode of 
prisoners, is now occupied by the families of 
the keepers. Having become acquainted with 
one of the keepers, he invited.me to see the 
apartments he occupied. On the walls of one 
of them, were the names of many foreign pri- 
soners, and among them I noticed that of Ed- 
ward Digby. i. 


3ut we trust she also found | 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Lewisburg, Va. Nov. 15, 1852. 
Editor of the Youth’s Companion,—Dear sir. 
Please do not discontinue your paper, if per 


chance a week or two may pass without paying | 
you ; for ‘you may depend it will be promptly | 


paid. Your friend, Jounson ReyNo.ps. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 23d, 1852. 

With my high appreciation of your excellent 
paper, and my best wishes for your continued 
life and usefulness, I remain yours very res- 
pectfully, Acusta K, Ervine. 

_—— 

Gop Doxs.ars should not be sent Joose in a 
letter, neither should they be put on the out- 
side under the seal. The best way is to enclose 
the dollar in the letter, covered with'a piece of 
paper, and secured on all sides with a wafer. 

astanaliintine 

A Bag or Nuts was left at the office of the 
Youth’s Companion, sent by some unknown 
friend. The donor has the Editor’s thanks, as 
well as that of many little folks whom he loves, 


who had the pleasure of cracking and eating 
them. 
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Variety. 


THE BEAUTY OF THE SKY. 

It is a strange thing how ‘little in general 
people know about the sky. 
creation in which nature has done more for the 
sake of pleasing man, more for the sole and 
evident purpose of talking to him and teaching 
him, than in any other of her works, and it is 
just the part in which we least attend to her. 
There are not many of her other works in which 
some more material or essential purpose than 
the mere pleasing of man is not answered in 
every part of their organization; but every es- 
sential purpose of the sky might, as far as we 
know, be answered, if once in three days, or 
thereabouts, a great black ugly rain cloud were 
broken up over the blue, and everything well 
watered, and so all left blue again until the 
next time, with perhaps a film of morning and 
evening dew. Butinstead ofthis, there is not 
a moment of any day of our lives, when nature 
is not preducing scene after scene, picture 
after picture, glory after glory, and work still 
upon such exquisite and constant principles of 
the most perfect beauty, that it is quite certain 
it is all.done for us, intended for our perpetual 
pleasure, by the Great Being who made all 
worlds. 


a 
WILL YOU TAKE A SHEEP? 

A valued friend and an old farmer, about the 
time that the temperance reform was beginning 
to exert a healthful inflence in the country, 
said to his newly hired man: 

‘ Jonathan, [ did not mention to you, when I 
hired you, that I think of trying to do my work 
this year without rum. How much more must 
I give you to do without ? 

‘Oh,’ said Jonathan, ‘I don’t care much about 
it ; you may give me what you please.’ 

* Well,’ said the farmer, ‘I will give you a 
sheep in the fall, if you will do without.’ 

‘ Agreed,’ said Jonathan. 

The eldest son then said: 

‘ Father, will you give me a sheep if I will 
do without rum ?” 

‘ Yes, Marshall, you shall have a sheep if you 
will do without.’ 

The youngest son, a stripling, then said : 

‘Father will you give mea sheep if I will do 
without 

* Yes, Chandler, you sha!l have a sheep also, 
if you do without rum,’ 

Presently Chandler speaks again: 

‘ Father, had’nt you better take a sheep too 7 

This was a poser ; he hardly thought he could 
give up the ‘ good creature’ yet, but the appeal 
was from a source not to be easily disregarded. 
The result was, the demon was henceforth 
banished from the ‘ premises,’ to the great joy 
and ultimate happiness of all concerned. 

~~. 


A RAT STORY. 


The Willkesbarre (Pa.) Gazzette, relates the 
following story, which it has from a gentleman 


in that vicinity, who had been seriously plagued . 


by rats about his barn, all attempts to catch 
them proving fruitless: 

The trap used was made of wire, and was so 
constructed that on a rat entering and nibbling 
at a bait, the trap would spring and cage the 
intruder. The man, upon freqnently finding 
the bait gone, concluded he would watch the 
trap. Soon halfa dozen rats made their appear- 
ance, and among them one that seemed to have 
more years than the others. He advanced 
slowly and cautiously towards the trap, and 
when the others would make a move as if in- 
tending to rush to the bait, the old fellow would 
wag his tail, and they would fall behind him. 

After viewing the trap closely, the old fellow 
approached the back part of it, and getting on 
it, shook the raised part untill the trap sprung, 
and then put a paw through one of the openings 
between the wires, and taking the bait off, made 
his retreat with it. The same thing was re- 
peated the same afternoon. Our neighbor de- 


It is the part of 


well as my mother? 





termined not to be out-generaled by a rat, and 
set a common trap ina keg, and covered it with 
Indian meal. In due time the old culprit en- 


tered the keg and was secured. 


siete 

TWO WAYS OF LEARNING A LESSON. 

* Ruben, have you learned all your lesson? 
asked a Sabbath-school teacher. ‘ All but the 
long references; they looked so hard, [ did not 
try,’ was the answer of one of the tallest boys 
in the class, 

‘Frank, nave you got yours; all of it? 
‘Yes sir,’ was the prompt reply of one of the 
smallest boys in the same class. 

* Not afraid of the references, then?” ‘No, 
sir, I hope not.’ : 

The two ways in which these two boys learn- 
ed their Sabbath-school lesson, probably ex- 
presses the spirit with which they will meet 
all the difficulties of life; they are the ways 
which make men, or unmanthem. In one case 
the boy masters his work; in the other. 
the work masters the boy. In the one 
are resolution and industry, which must con- 
quer ; in the other, weakness and indolence, 
which must make cowards. Let the,boys look 
at this and remember, that what they are con- 
tented to be as boys, they will be as men. 

[Child’s Paper. 
—p_—— 
TWO TO SEE. 

‘Why did you not pocket some of those 
pears?’ said one boy to another; ‘ nobody was 
there tosee.’? ‘Yes, there was; I was there to 
see inyself, and I dont ever mean to see myself 
do such things.’ I looked at the boy who made 
this noble answer; he was poorly clad,, but he 
had a noble face, and] thought how there were 
always two to see your sins, yourself and your 
God ; one accuses, and the other judges. How 
then can we ever escape from the consequences 
ofour sins? We havea friend in Jesus Christ. 
He says, ‘Come to me; cast your sins at my 
feet; I have died to save you. Trust in me, 
and I will plead for you, and befriend vou.’ 
Will you not prize such a friend, and feel.that 
he is indeed ‘ One above all others ” 

[Child’s Paper. 
——@~——_— 
EFFECT OF INDUSTRY. 

A good story is told to the effect that a wes- 
tern farmer, being obliged to sell a yoke of 
oxen to pay his hired man, told him he could 
not keep hii any longer. ‘ Why,’ said the 
man, ‘I’]l stay and take some of your cows in 
plece of money.’ * But what shall I do, said 


J 


‘the farmer, ‘when my cows and oxen are all 


gone?’ *Why, you canthen work for me, and 
get them back.’ 
——> 


Ricwarp Cecit made the following observa- 
tion, before his mind was influenced by reli- 
gion: ‘I see two unquestionable facts. 1.— 
My mother is greatly afflicted in circumstances, 
body and mind, and yet she cheerfully bears 
up under all, by the support she derives from 
constantly retiring to her closet, and to her 
Bible. 2—My mother has a secret spring of 
comfort, of which I know nothing; whiie ], 
who give an unbounded loose to my appetites, 
and seek pleasure by every means, seldom or 
never find it. If, however, there is any such 
secret in religion, why may I not attain it as 
1 will immediately seek it 
from God.’ 

<i 


SCRAPS. 


Tue Rieur PLace ro Beein.—A French 
writer on being asked to lend his cid to the 
abolition of the death penalty, replied, ‘With 
all my heart, only let messieurs the assassins 
begin the reform by abstaining from murder. 


‘Thou shalt have no other gods before me,’ 
says the Lord God; and why? Because he 
is our Maker, our Preserver, our Benefactor, 
our Lawgiver, our Judge, our Father, our Sa- 
viour, our Friend, and the bountiful Giver of 
every good and perfect gift we enjoy. 

A preacher ofice said: ‘If you know any- 
thing that will make a brother's heart glad, 
run quick and tell it! but if it is something 
that will only cause a sigh, bottle it up. 


Love is like honesty—much talked about, 
but little understood. 

Nobody ever sees an action as very wrong, 
when under the excitement of doing it. 


There are four thousand five hundred lan- 
guages throughout the world, besides the lan- 
guage of the eyes. 


The sweetest revenge is to do good to our 
enemies. 

The purest joy that we can experience in one 
we love, is to see that person a source of hap- 
piness to others. 

A diamond with some flaws is still more pre- 
cious than a pebble that,has none. 

Despair blunts the edge of industry. 

Deride not any man’s infirmities. 

‘ What is the gender of hat ?’ arked a dame, 
the other day. ‘ Masculine,’ replied the scho- 
lar. ‘Indeed. Then what’s the feminine ? 
‘ Why, bonnet, to be sure.’ 

The difference between a post stamp and a 
donkey is that you stick one with a lick, and 
the other you lick with a stick. 





ALICE GRAY. 

A little bright-eyed maiden— 
Sweet little Alice Gray— 
Was sitting down, in pensive mood, 
By her mother’s side one day, - 


The warm bright sn had chased 
Old winter from the plain, 

And the sweet spring-time had come. 
With all its charms again. 


The birds were singing gaily 
From every budding tree, 

And the din of merry voices 
Rang from the verdant lea. 


And little feet, with eager step, 
Now sought the forest bowers 
And sunny banks beside the brook, 
To pluck the first wild-flowers, 


But there she sat, the little maid, 
Her mother’s chair beside, 

And a tear was trembling in her eye, 
Which she tried in vain to hide. 


Her mother press’d her to her heart. 
And tried to soothe her grief— 
But now more freely flow’d the tears 

That came to her relief. 


For fierce disease had sought her, 
And mark’d her for its prey, 

And she would never walk again— 
Poor little Alice Gray. . 

‘Think not, dear mother, now she said, 

be age : 

‘That I am feeling pain, 

That I may not join the happy group 
Upon the sunny plain. 

But [’ve been thinking, mother, 
That when the Sabbath comes, 
And children to the Sabbath-school 
Will hasten from their homes,— 


To treasure up those precions truths 
That I have loved so well, 

And join their happy voices 
A Saviour’s love to tell,— 

And I wept when I remember’d 
That I must here remain, 

And never, never go 
‘To Sabbath-school again. 


But then a soothing voice, mother, 
Whispered gently in my ear, 

And told me of a brighter day 
Than even Sabbath here,— 


And told me that I soon might go 
To join a happier throng, 

And chant upon a golden lyre, 
A sweet and endless song. 

Perhaps this very night, mother, 
When I have closed my eyes, 

That same sweet voice will come again. 
And call me to the skies,” 

Her mother kiss’d her pallid brow, 
And wiped her tears away— 

The last sad tears that e’er were shed 
By little Alice Gray : 

For Jesus called and took her home 
Ere the morning dawned again, 

Where now she tunes her golden lyre, 
And chants her angel-strain. 

Cleveland, Sept., 1852. S. S, Advocate. 


OUR LITTLE BOY. 


When the evening shadows gather 
Round our quiet hearth, 

Comes our oldest born unto us, 
Bending humbly to the earth! 

And with hands enclasped tightly, 
And with meek eyes raised above, 

This the prayer he offers nightly 
To the source of light and love: 


‘ Bless my parents, O my Father! 
Bless my little sister dear ; 
While I gently take my slumber, 
Be thy guardian angels near! 
Should no morning dawn e’er greet me, 
Beaming brightly from the skies, 
Thine the eye of love to meet me 
In the paths of Paradise!’ 
Now a glad ‘ good night’ he gives us; 
And he seals it with a kiss ; 
Naught of earthly sorrow grieves us, 
In an hour so full of bliss! 
Now our arms about him wreathing, 
One fond kiss before he sleeps ; 
Soon we hear his gentle breathing, 
In a slumber calm and deep! 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION--VOL. XXV. 

Bound, in different styles of binding, may 
now be had at this office. Price $1, or $1,259 
Also, a few copies of previous Volumes. 

One of these Volumes contains about five 
hundred stories and anecdotes, which would 
render it a very acceptable Birth Day Pres- 
ent, for a good boy or girl. 
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